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THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE: 
ITS DECAY. 


Tit the middle of the nineteenth century 
the form of speech used by Burns and familiar 
to Sir Walter Scott might have been occa- 
sionally heard, in its purity and significant 
strength, even within the Parliament House 
at Edinburgh. This in these latter days is 
completely changed. The educated classes in 
Scotland, and even many who have little 
education, no Jonger speak the language 
of their forefathers, and such of them as 
try to write it not infrequently show that 
they would have been wiser if they had let 
well alone. It is not long since one had to 
attempt in these columns an explanation of 
the monstrosity ‘‘ magerfu,” to which a 
modern fabulist had given currency; and 
it would have been easy to convict the same 
writer and others of solecisms even more 
flagrant and offensive. Meanwhile the 
practice thus illustrated and exposed seems 
to be steadily prevalent. A delusion appears 
to be widely current to the effect that any- 
thing will pass muster as Scotch, provided 
it is sufficiently strange and uncouth. Airy 
practitioners on an instrument with which 


they have but slender familiarity forget 
that they are trifling with one of the forms 
of English and a medium with great tradi- 
tions. One or two lapses may now be culled, 
for purposes of illustration, from a recent 
volume with a delicious Scottish flavour, 
the general atmosphere and tone of which 
are so very satisfactory that the obtrusive 
flaws are particularly noticeable. The work 
is a new story by Mr. Allan McAulay, pub- 
lished by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 
The author is manifestly a sincere and capable 
student of his country’s history, and in his 
book, ‘ The Safety of the Honours,’ he has 
vividly delineated the perils that beset the 
national regalia in the time of Cromwell. 
For various reasons one would have expected 
him to make no mistakes in using the Scottish 
language, just as one would have thought 
the publishers likely to be scrupulous in 
testing whatever savoured of the highest 
qualities in their own ‘ Noctes Ambrosiane.’ 
The examples now to be cited will show 
that such justifiable assumptions are not 
fully realized. 

In his sixth chapter, p. 65, Mr. McAulay 
makes a typical Scotswoman of her time 
impatiently urge an unwelcome companion 
to withdraw, her appeal taking the form, 
‘**Go yourself softly and surely ain’s errand 
to your own place.”” The weak point in this 
injunction is the phrase “ ain’s errand,” 
which strictly means “ own’s errand,” and 
is thus, on the most generous basis of inter- 
pretation, a distinct error in form. But the 
writer had probably in his mind the expres- 
sion ‘“‘anes errand,” 7.e., of one errand, 
designedly, for a single and definite purpose. 
Tn provincial Scotland this strong and con- 
venient Jocution is in daily use at the present 
time, and probably the author of this inter- 
esting historical romance, knowing it collo- 
quially and deeming it suitable to his purpose, 
decided as to its appearance on phonetic 
principles, and without regard to etymology 
or the niceties of signification. The point 
to be emphasized is that it is the genitive 
of “ane” or “one,” and not the double 
possessive “ain’s” or “ own’s,” that is in 
question As Jamieson suggests, ‘‘ ‘ anes 
errand’ is probably equivalent to unius vel 
solius nuntii, 7.e., ‘of one message.’” A 
standard example of the phrase is in James 
Melville’s ‘ Diary,’ p. 90 (M‘Crie’s ‘ Life of 
Andrew Melville,’ chap. iv.). The passage 
in which it occurs tells of a visit to George 
Buchanan in his last days. ‘“‘ That Septem- 
ber,”’ says the observant diarist, 

“in tyme of vacans, my vncle Mr. Andro, Mr. 
Thomas Buchanan, and I, heiring yt Mr. George 
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Buchanan was weak and his historie under the 
press, past ower to Edin® annes earend to visit him 
and sie the wark.” 

It is impossible to refrain from quoting what 
immediately follows. The visitors found 
Buchanan manifestly approaching his end, 
but characteristically engaged. He was 
sitting in his chair, the writer reports, 
“teatching his young man yt servit him in 
his chalmer to spell a, b, ab; e, b, eb, &c.” 
The beautiful pathos of this touching picture 
could hardly be surpassed, and one 1s glad 
to embrace the opportunity furnished by 
Mr. McAulay and the Messrs. Blackwood 
for giving it a moment’s reverent considera- 
tion. 

Other two points in the book that chal- 
lenge attention both occur in remarks attri- 
buted by the author to one of his strongest 
characters, the vigorous and managing wife 
of a parish minister. This speaker ob- 
serves in one place that an important and 
heavily laden visitor had reached her “ not 
a head the worse *’: and elsewhere she tells 
a pedlar her funds are not sufficient to 
**buy a boddle” from his wares. In the 
former of these expressions “head” is an 
unsatisfactory substitute for “haet,” a 
whit, which, as some suggest, may be the 
Scottish form of “ iota.”” Both Burns and 
Scott use it: the former twice in ‘ Death 
and Dr. Hornbook,’ twice in ‘The Twa 
Dogs,’ and otherwise ; and the latter in at 
least chap. xliv. of ‘The Antiquary ’ in the 
typical sentence. ‘‘ Deil haet do I expect.” 
Here again Mr. McAulay may have trusted 
to local pronunciation, and it may be added 
that haid ” and also “ hait and “ hate ” 
are variants of the form that have literary 
value. As regards “ boddle”’ we are met 
by a twofold difficulty. In the first place, 
the word denotes a copper coin, valued at 
two pennies Scots (although it is also ques- 
tionably said to be used as a name for an 
insignificant trifle), and, secondly, on the 
authority of Ruddiman, the piece which is 
so called was unknown before the Restora- 
tion. ‘“‘ So far as I know,” says the scholarly 
antiquary, “ the copper coins of two pennies, 
commonly called two penny pieces, boddles, 
or turners, began to be coined after the 
Restoration, in the beginning of Charles IT.’s 
reign.” Jamieson surmises that their name 
was derived from Bothwell, a mint-master 
of the time. Altogether, it would have 
been prudent not to include the boddle 
as an item of the pedlar’s goods, and it 
would have been safe to ignore it in a book 
on the Cromwell period. 

THOMAS BAYNE. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN CYPRUS. 


THE following names, dates, &c., are 
taken from ‘ Excerpta Cypria,’ translated 
and transcribed by Claude Delaval Cobham 
(Nicosia, Herbert E. Clarke, 1895), pp. 4-6: 


Within the precincts of the church of St. 
Lazarus at Scala* in a small graveyard, 
which was dedicated at least as early 
as 1685 ‘as the last resting - place of 
our countrymen dying in the Island.”’ 

1. Capt. Peter Dare, Comr. of the ship 
Scipio, d. 25 June, 1685, a. 38. 

2. Ion Ken, eld. s. of Ion Ken, of London, 
Merchant, b. 3 February, 1672, d. 12 July, 
1693. 

3. A Latin epitaph of a merchant—name 
illegible—who died 15 Aug., 1699, appa- 
rently far from Cyprus. Body brought to 
Cyprus. 

4. William Ken, Merchant of Cyprus, 
d. 24 July, 1707, a. 29. 

5. A Greek epitaph: Christopher Graham 
(? perhaps Graeme), a Briton, of the County 
of York :— 

Xpucrodopos o I'parpros Bperavvos azo 
aypov EBopaxyovov 

d. 24 July, 1711, a. 46. The inscription 

being in capital letters, there are no accents 

or breathings. 

6. Mary, w. of Samuel Palmer, d. 15 July, 
1720; also her infant daughter. 

7. Latin epitaph, partly illegible: George 
— British Consul. Date (? of death) 

8. Robert Bate, Merchant, s. of 
Bate, b. in ye Parish of 
Dates lost. 

9. M.S. Petri Bowen. (9 lines, illegible.) 

10. Latin epitaph: Michael de Vezin, of 
French extraction, b. in London, ‘ Bri- 
tannici Regis Scutarius’’ (does this mean 
“one of the Hon. Corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms ”’—then called ‘‘ The Band of Gentle- 
men Pensioners ”’—or “one of the Corps 
of Yeomen of the Guard’”’ ?), Consul in 
Aleppo and Cyprus for 16 years, d. 1792, 
a. 51. Monument placed by his wife Eliza- 
beth Pfauz, of German extraction, born in 
Venice. 

11. On a slab affixed to the outer wall of 
the church at Omodos, a village some 25 
miles N.W. of Limassol :— 

“Under This Marble Are Deposited The Re- 
mains of Henry Rooke Esq’ formerly Major in the 
hundredth Regiment of Foot with Brevet rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Service of his Britannic 


Dyer 
England. 


* Scala or Marina is the port of ‘Larnaca. 
Larnaca proper is about a mile inland. 
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Majesty King George the Third. After Quitting 
the Army he travelled thro various parts of Europe 
and being in Italy in the year 1799 joined the 
Russian Army before Ancona as a volunteer officer 
& for his services and assistance in reducing that 
fortress his late Imperial Majesty of All the Russias 
Paul conferred upon him the Order of St Anne of 
Holstein 2" class. He died in this Convent the 7* 
day of July in the year of our Lord & Saviour 1814 
and was interred by the Holy Fathers underneath 
this Stone with their consent and that of the Most 
Reverend the Bishop of the Greek Church in the 
island of Cyprus. is only surviving brother W™ 
Rooke as a last tribute of fraternal regard and 
affection hath caused this Memorial to be conveyed 
and placed over his grave.” 

In the Graveyard of the Monastery of 

St. George, Larnaca. 

12. Peter Deleau, London, Merchant, 
d. 2 May, 1692. 

13. Lorenzo Erastus Pease, b. March 14, 
1837, d. July 10, 1838, and Lucinda Constant 
Pease, b. March 14, 1837, d. Dec. 2, 1838, 
children of Rev. Lorenzo W. and Mrs. L. L. 
Pease, American missionaries to Cyprus. 

14. The Rev. Lorenzo Warriner Pease, 
native of the United States of America, 
First Missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. to 
Cyprus; d. August 28, 1839, a. 30 yrs. 
3 mo. 8 days. 

15. Daniel Ladd, Jr., son of Rev. Daniel 
Ladd, b. in Beyroot, Syria, April 15, 1837, 
d. in Scala, Cyprus, May 18, 1839. 

16. Dr. James Lilburn (2nd son of Capt. 
Wm. Lilburn, of Dover), late H.B.M. Consul 
in Cyprus, d. 6 January, 1843, a. 40. 

17. Helen Augusta Jane, d. of Niven Kerr, 
H.B.M. Consul, Cyprus, and Louisa Maria 
his wife, d. 3 July, 1847, a. 11 months 
and 10 days. 

18. Wm. Balls, late seaman on H.B.M.S. 
Volage, d. May 20, 1849, a. 32. Tomb 
erected by shipmates. 

RosBertT PIERPOINT. 


KINGSLAND ALMSHOUSES: COMING 
CHANGES. 
(See ante, p. 262.) 

Tr will be well to put on record the inscrip- 
tions to be found in this little burial-ground, 
as they may presently be separated and find 
a permanent home in other localities. The 
inscriptions are of interest to all who know 
anything of this great City Company. The 
first is to Sir Robert Geffery ; it reads :— 

Beneath this stone are interred the remains of 

Sir Robert and Lady Geffery, 
which, together with their monument 
in the chapel of the Almshouses, were removed from 
St Dionis Backchurch, Lime Street, City, 
when that church was taken down 


under an Act of Parliament, 
8th July, 1878. 


At the head of this is another massive- 
tomb, which is 
In Memory of 
Thomas Betton, Esquire, 
Member of the Court of the Worshipful 
Company of Ironmongers, 
London. 
and a munificent benefactor of that Corporation. 
ied December — 1724. 

The inscription is much weather-worn, the - 
date being very bad ; but Nicholls’s ‘History’ 
of the Company states that he died 11 De- 
cember, 1724. His arms are there also: 
Argent, two pales sable, each charged with 
three cross-crosslets fitchée or. By his will 
he expressly desired that his ‘* coat of arms ”’ 
should be ‘well cut on the upper stone 
without any inscription ” (but there are both),. 
and that he should be buried in the burying- 
ground “belonging to the Ironmongers’ 
Company’s Almshouses, adjoining the Kings- 
land Road.” He also gave special instruc- 
tions concerning the grave. Both these- 
tombs are enclosed in one iron railing, quite: 
plain and paltry in appearance, regard being 
had to the benefactions to the Company. 

Against the wall of the outer railings are. 
two stones. The first, affixed to the wall’ 
itself, is inscribed :— 

The Rev 
William Hesse, 
Died Novt 19, 1792, 
Aged 31 years. 
This gentleman was chaplain at the alms 
houses for only about seventeen months. 

The next is a headstone placed close against . 
the wall, and is in memory of a Mrs. Cook, 
and reads :— 

M.S. 
Here lyeth the body 
of M™ Mary Cook, 
the wife of Mt John Cook, 
Citizen and Ironmonger 
of London. 
She departed this Life 
December 22, 1747, 
in the 73" year of her Age. 
And near unto lyeth ye body 
of M™ Mary Gregory, 
her daughter, who Died 
August the 17—, 
in the —— year of her Age. 

By the side of the Betton tomb is a bricked- - 
over coffin-shaped grave, with head- and 
foot-stones. Upon the former it is recorded’ 
that it is 

In Memory of 
Maria Chapman, 
Widow of Mt Harry Chapman, 
Many years the respected Matron 
of Sir Robert Jeffery’s 
Almshouses, 
Who departed this Life 
January 18th, 1840, Aged 64 years. 


This little burying-ground has long had @ 
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somewhat forlorn appearance, so that pro- 
bably its disappearance may not be a matter 
for much regret, although it has looked a 
little better cared-for lately. It may be well 
to record in this place the inscription on the 
monument to Sir Robert Geffery and_ his 
wife, now, for a season, in the chapel. Lt is 
very elaborate, apparently of white marble, 
adorned with figures of children, and the 
insignia of the oftice of Lord Mayor, the mace, 
sword, and cap, with his arms at the top, 
Argent, six billets, three, two, and one, sable: 
on a chief of the second a Jion passant 
guardant or. The inscription sets forth that 

In the Chancell 
is intered ye body of 

Sir Robert Gettery, Knt. and 
Alderman. Sometime since 
Lord Mayor of this City of Lon- 
don. President of ye Hospitalls 
of Bridewell and Bethlem. An 
excellent Magistrate and 
ot exemplary Charity, Virtue 

and Goodness. 
Who departed this Life 
the 26 day of February, 1708, 
and in the 91*t year of his age. 
And also 

the body of Dame Priscilla 

his wife, daughter of 
Luke Cropley, Esq., 
who deceased ye 26" of October, 1676, 

In the 43™ year of her age. 
Underneath is a small brass plate upon 
which are recorded the particulars of the 
transfer to this place :— 

This monument was removed from St Dionis Back 
Church, Lime Street, when that church was taken 
down, under Act of Parliament. The remains of 
Sir Robert and Lady Getfery were also brought 
from Nt Dionis, and were reinterred in the burying- 
ground attached to these Almshouses on the 
s July, 1878. Hall Rokeby Price, Master ; James 
T. Horner, Stephen W, Silver, Wardens. 

This old and noteworthy place is to be 
let or sold, the fact being announced on a 
large board at each end of the garden as well 
as in an advertisement in The City Press of 
4 August. The advertisement, which also 
gave an excellent plan of the ground, is as 
follows :— 

Kingsland Road, Shoreditch. 
A valuable site covering about 14 acres, with an 
approximate frontage of 366 feet to | Kingsland 
Road, and an a depth of 170 feet, 
situated about half a mile from the Great Eastern 
Goods Station, to be let on a 99 years’ lease, or to 
be sold. 

Particulars, ye conditions, and forms of tender 

can be obtained from the Clerk of the Ironmongers’ 
Company. 
It is very unlikely that these two plots of 
ground will be long to let. Rumour is busy 
upon the subject, but nothing definite is 
known. W. E. 


Westminster. 


Srropr’s * Froatinc IsLtanp.’—William 
Strode’s tragi-comedy thus entitled seems 
never in modern times to have attracted 
any attention; yet it has many quite 
remarkable points about it, as I hope to 
show in my forthcoming edition of that 
most unjustly neglected poet's writings. 
At present my object is only to draw atten- 
tion to one passage in the play which cer- 
tainly seems to lend countenance to the 
notion that the words ** poet” and prophet”? 
aresynonymous. I donot know of any other 
passage in any poet or prose writer in which 
so many inventions and discoveries, which 
must at the time have seemed to be impos- 
sibilities, are so clearly foretold. The 
passage in question occurs in Act IIT. se. iii. 
Queen Fancie, in favour of whom the rightful 
monarch, Prudentius, has been deposed, 
expresses thus her desire for novel inven- 
tions :— 

Thus first ourselves must whet our own Invention, 
Else others will not stir. Men do not strive 
Methinkes to please me as they ought to do. 

No other rarities these many Ages 

But Powder, Printing, Seaman Card, and Watches? 
So much vain dotage tor the fond Elixir? 

Why are not yet my Cristals malleable, 

To make our Gold no Gold, and soile the Di’mond ? 
Why want I instruments to measure out 

The Year, the Day, the Houre, without the help 


| Of Sun, or turning of these tedious wheeles ? 


Nothing to carry me but Barges, Coaches ? 
Sedans and Litters? through the Aire I'd passe 
By some new waftage. I must have my house 
Convey'd by wheeles and sailes and plummets hung 
In some deep pit, deep as the way is distant, 
To hurry me, my Family, and it, 
Whether I please. He travel like the Snaile 
With all my house, but swifter then the Faulcon. 
Fuga. Rare Lady! 
Conc. Ravishing Inventions ! 
Faun. Why have not I my beds stuti’d all with 


wind, 
Baths till’d with Maydew, Flowers preserv’d till 
winter, 
As well as Snow till Summer : choisest fruits 
Growing and ripe in midst of January? 
Why have not I ponds running through my Cellars, 
For Bottles and tor Fish call'd by their names ? 
Why not in drought an artificial rain, 
Scatter’d by spowtes, to cheer my Paradise ? 

Mem. 1 wish you had these things: I nere saw 

such. 

Fan. Cheape I can have .Kolian bellowes made 
Within the Rowice of Andirons, where the water 
Shall blow the fire by which ‘tis raritied. 

I will have Vaults which shall convey my whispers 
In steed of Embassies to foreign Nations ; 

Places for Eecchoes to pronounce a speech, 

Or give a Suffrage like a multitude : 

Consorts well play’d by water; Pictures taught 

By secret Organs both to move and speak : 

We spend ourselves too much upon the Taylour ; 

IT rather would new mold, new fashion Nature. 


May it not be said, almost without 
hyperbole, that within the last hundred 
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years mankind has in very truth new- 
moulded and new-fashioned Nature, and 
in many of the ways which Fancie desired ? 
Her speech, indeed, almost forms a summing- 
up of the most remarkable scientific dis- 
coveries which have been made since the 
poet’s time. Strode, of course, was writing 
as a poet, and the passage could hardly be 
surpassed as a piece of imaginative writing ; 
but who shall say that he was not here 
expressing his own convictions or anticipa- 
tions of what science might be expected in 
the future to accomplish ? He was a really 
remarkable man in many ways: a fine poet, 
an excellent orator and preacher, a wit and 
humorist, and an acute and serious thinker. 
For over two centuries he has been almost 
entirely forgotten: but his period of ob- 
scuration is now, I believe, nearly at an end. 
BERTRAM DOBELL 


MAN IN THE WorLD.—A portrait 
appeared in The Cape Times of 4 April with 
the following description, which seems worth 
recording here :— 

“This is the photograph of a native who has 
some title to be considered the oldest man in the 
world. Stuurman is an old Bushman who lives on 
the top of a hill at Stuurman’s Puts, in the Prieska 
district, the farm being named after him. He is 
said to be 146 years old, and his wife (his second) 
over a hundred. It is known for certain that 65 
years ago he was a very old man, and that his son 
is more that 90 years old.” 

To the degenerate modern this seems a 
ripe age, though it has been beaten by 
many natives of our own isles. Old Parr 
died at 152, and Henry Jenkins at 169. 
St. Mungo, otherwise called Kentigern, 
founder of the bishopric of Glasgow, is said 
to have lived to 185. Thomas Carn, accord- 
ing to the parish register of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, died in 1588, aged 207. 

Jas. Piatrr, Jun. 

(Many instances of centenarians are recorded in 
*N. & Q.,’ and it is not desired to reopen the 
general subject. ] 


Gavin DrumMonp.—Scottish Notes and 
Queries, Aberdeen, Second Series, vol. viii. 
p. 30, states :— 

“*Gavin Drummond graduated M.A. at King’s 
College, Aberdeen, on 6th May, 1712, and is entered 
as being from Perth county...... The Drummonds, as 
every one knows, were closely related to the Royal 
Family of Scotland.” 

The ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ Har- 
leian Society, London, 1876, p. 416, note 4, 
recite that one Gavin Drummond, Esq., 
was buried 22 Feb., 1773. 

‘* His will, as of Park Prospect, St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, dated 18 Dec., 1771, proved 19 June, 


1773, gives bequests to Anna Helena Stuart, dau. of 
his late half-sister Catharine ; to the children of his 
late half-sister Margaret ; and to his kinswoman 
Anna Callendar, formerly Ha//y.” 

Examination, by a London correspondent, 
of Scottish list of Inheritance Services, and 
of wills in Scottish printed registers, Edin- 
burgh Registry, indicates that one William 
Haly was, in 1730, heir to his father, William, 
of Nether Kenneder, and had a daughter, 
Margaret Halley, who died in 1761, and 
another daughter, Ann, who married William 
Callendar. 

The italics in the second quotation are 
mine. They represent a strange series of 
coincidences, for the names of the only two 
surviving daughters of Dr. Edmond Halley 
were Margaret and Catharine. Further- 
more, there is at least traditional relationship 
between the Halley and Pike families, and 
between the Stuart and Pike families (cf. 9 
S. xi. 205; xii. 468). There has no evidence 
been found of any relationship between the 
Drummond and Pike families, so far as the 
writer is aware. 

EvuGENE FatrRFIeELD McPIKE. 

Chicago. 


* PRONE ON THE BACK.’’—Of the hero of 
a short story which recently appeared in 
The World it is asserted, “* Once more the 
man lay prone on his back.” A column 
later that man is guilty of suicide. One sees 
that his head must have been already 
turned. Sr. SwiITHIN. 


BOOK-STEALING : DEGREES OF BLACKNESS. 
—Every reader has no doubt written or 
met with in school-books ‘Steal not this 
book,” &c., or its variants; but the follow- 


ing is new to me, and looks like a modern. 


production :— 
Black is the raven, 
Black is the rook, : 
Blacker is the one that steals this book. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Worksop. 


DvsorpDiev Famity.—This ancient French 


family were originally De Bruis, Lords of 
Bordieu. There were two branches — De 
Saumarez and De la Valade. At the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes the Rev. John 


Dubordieu escaped to England. He was. 


afterwards chaplain of the Savoy, London, 
and also chaplain of the Duke Schomberg, 
who died in his arms at the battle of the 


Boyne. His son, Jean Armand Dubordieu,. 


also chaplain of the Savoy, married the 
Countess D’Espouage. His son, the Rev. 


Saumarez Dubordieu, French chaplain of 
Lisburn, married, 175), Mary, daughter of 
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J. Thompson, M.D., of that town. He had 
two sons: (1) Rev. John Dubordieu, rector 
of Annahilt, co. Down. He married Mary 
Sampson, and had the following children: 
Capt. Saumarez Dubordieu, killed at the 
siege of St. Sebastian ; Capt. Arthur Dubor- 
dieu, killed at the siege of Badajos; Lieut.- 
Col. Dubordieu, d. 1844; John Dubordieu, 
H.M.S.; Francis Dubordieu, captain Hano- 
verian Engineers; George Dubordieu, joined 
Bolivar, and died in battle; Selina Dubor- 
dieu, married 1808; Richard Gem, captain 
7th Dragoon Guards. (2) Rev. Shem Dubor- 
dieu, married Anna Brown. His son, Sau- 
marez Dubordieu, of Corinna, co. Longford, 
married, 1822, Jane Carmichael, daughter of 
Andrew Blair Carmichael, Registrar of 
the Court of Exchequer in Ireland. Their 
children were: Saumarez Dubordieu, 
barrister-at-law, d.s.p.; Rev. Shem Dubor- 
dieu, rector of Bayfield, Canada W., married, 
1861, Enrica, daughter of George A. Hala- 
han, M.D.; Jane, d. 1866; Charlotte, 
married, 1852, Ralph Brabazon Brunker, 
solicitor, Dublin; Isabella, married, 1856, 
Henry 8S. Halahan, M.D., Dublin; Anna, 
married Orbey Langer Carey, M.D.; Emma, 
married her cousin the Right Rev. James 
Carmichael, Coadjutor Bishop of Montreal. 
(See ‘Maynards of Curriglas,’ 10 8S. v. 185.) 
‘They have four sons: Rev. James Car- 
michael ;_ Frederick Carmichael; Henry 
Carmichael, M.D.; Saumarez Carmichael, 
barrister-at-law. 


Navarino: Lasr Strvivor.—A_ con- 
temporary states that the only known 
survivor of the battle of Navarino, which 
took place in 1827, is still living near 
Ryde in the person of Mr. John Stainer, 
who entered upon his hundredth year 
recently. He was midshipman’s steward 
on board H.M.S. Talbot when the conflict 
which gave Greece her independence took 
place. He afterwards served in the coast 
guards, and retired on a pension many years 
ago. FRepDeERIcK T. Hincame. 


Apams’s Museum, KIncstanp Roap.— 
It has not hitherto been noticed that the 
success of Don Saltero’s Coffee - House 
Museum at Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, brought 
into existence at least one rival that, 
although situated at the extremity of the 
town, probably attracted a considerable 
number of visitors. 

Adams, who kept “ The Royal Swan ” Inn, 
Kingsland Road, published (3 Sept., 1748, 
‘General Advertiser) an invitation for all the 
‘brethren of the name of Adams to assemble 


at his house, ‘“ By particklar desire of 
several eminent Persons of the name of 
Adams (out of a particular Regard to their 
Forefather),” and establish “a Brotherly 
meeting and Loving Society,” to be held 
once amonth. This advertisement finishes : 

‘* Note, at the same Place is to be seen gratis the 
greatest number of Curiosities and Rarities of any 
House in the whole World.” 

On 19 Aug., 1749, the following advertise- 
ment appeared. In addition to its humour, 
there is a thrust at Salter’s Chelsea ** Knack- 
atory”’ and his rimed announcement in 
the Weekly Journal, 22 June, 1723. 

To be seen Gratis ; 

at Adams's, the Royal Swan, just in the middle of 
Kingsland Road, leading from Shoreditch-church, 
the greatest Collection of your oh Laws and Lacke- 
dazess! Oh Dears! Goodlacks! Bless mees! Oh 
la! Dear mees! Heyday! Believe me! Dear la! 
Ods me! Hah! Odso! Looke-there! Aye Eh! 
Hi! Oh! Umph! Well I vow! See there now! 
Well-a-day! So they say! Well to be sure! Nay- 
but-there! Dear Heart! |For my Part! Pon- 
my-Honour! I protest! Pon-my-Word! I’m 
amaz'd! ! I’m surprizd! Who would 
think it? I’m astonish’d! Who cou’d a thought 
it? Take my word for’t! I-never-see-the-like ! 
Didn't I tell yoso? “Tis-very-tine! That-ever-any- 
Body-saw! Rais’d chiefly by Presents, more than 
Purchase, being the generous Gifts of worthy Bene- 
factors; Daily Increasing, Hourly a Pleasing, 
Accounts on Sight told, and Catalogues sold. 

Note, a large quantity of oh Jemminies! Are 
lately arrived. 

There is nothing to indicate what was actu- 
ally shown to the visitor; the catalogue 
may have existed, but I cannot trace a copy. 
Whatever the attraction, the place must 
have had some patronage, as Adams con- 
tinues to advertise for at least six years after 
this date. During 1753 he prefaces this 
announcement with 
To save a Journey to Oxford, or a voyage to Chelsea. 
A Trip to Georgia, or a Walk to Stepney. 
For ‘‘ Oxford”? read Ashmolean Museum ; 
‘** Chelsea,” of course, refers to Don Saltero’s; 
‘Georgia’? was New Georgia, a resort at 
Hampstead established in 1733; and at 
Stepney there were then the Spring Garden 
and many other attractions. 
This is only a fragment of information, 
but perhaps other particulars will thus be 
brought to light, and we shall be able to add 
its history to Mr. Warwick Wroth’s excellent 
work ‘ The London Pleasure Gardens of the 
Eighteenth Century.’ 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


‘VERDANT GREEN.’ — Mr. Pickrorn’s 
mention (ante, p. 248) of Cuthbert Bede’s 
clever drawings reminds me that they were 
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originally executed at Durham, and that the 
earliest of them represented Durham scenes 
and personages—-Archdeacon Thorp, for 
example, and Dean Waddington. Those 
first efforts were never surpassed by any of 
Cuthbert Bede’s later sketches. See *‘‘ Col- 
lege Histories” (F. E. Robinson & Co.), 
‘Durham University,’ Appendix XI., where 
reduced facsimiles of eighteen of the origina! 
sketches are given, in two plates. ~ 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT’S GRAVE: Non- 
BisHops.—In the quiet churchyard 
of Fressingfield, near Beccles, in Suffolk, is 
buried William Sancroft, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a man who acted a resolute part 
in the troublous times of James II. He was 
one of the seven bishops sent to the Tower 
by James, but on the succession of William 
and Mary refused to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to them. For this he was removed 
from his archbishopric, and retired to Fres- 
singfield, where he possessed a small paternal 
estate of some sixty pounds a year. He 
yet carried within him a contented mind, 
and was a man evidently capable of great 
sacrifices, for he speaks of the flowers and 
fruits in his little garden at Fressingfield as 
smelling more sweetly than those at Lam- 
beth. He died in 1693, some five years 
after his expulsion, and his epitaph in the 
churchyard (written by himself) thus cha- 
racterizes him :— 

“William Sancroft, born in this parish, after- 
wards, by the Providence of God, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, at last deprived of all which he could 
not keep with a good conscience, returned hither to 
end his life, and professeth here at the foot of 
his tomb that as naked he went forth, so naked 
he must return.” 

He was one of the many celebrated alumni 
of the grammar school at Bury St. Edmunds. 

The excellent Thomas Ken, the Nonjuring 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, retired to Longleat, 
where a home was offered him, and where 
he died in 1706, the last. survivor of the first 
Nonjuring order. He was strongly opposed 
to keeping up the succession of the nonjurors. 
The succession was, however, kept up until 
1805, when the last of them died in Shrews- 
bury. 

In the north-east corner of St. Ann’s 
Churchyard, Manchester, is the tomh of 
one of them, Dr. Thomas Deacon, who died 
in 1758, and the inscription upon it speaks 
of him as “the greatest of sinners, and the 
most unworthy of primitive bishops.” 
Three of his sons were concerned in the 
rebellion of 1745, and the head of one of 


them, Thomas Theodorus Deacon, was 
placed on the Exchange. Dr. Deacon was 
a man of great ability, and practised as a 
physician in Manchester, where he was the 
friend of Dr. John Byrom, and, like him, a 
strong Jacobite. The difficulty must have 
heen very great in keeping up the succession, 
though certainly at that date, or rather 
earher, half the people were attached to the 
exiled family. Macaulay’s comments on the 
Nonjuring bishops will be found in his 
‘ History,’ chap. xvii. 
Joun Piexrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Non cuivis homini con- 
tingit adire Corinthum,” wrote Horace to 
his young friend Sceeva. Nor is every one so 
gifted with penetration as to understand why 
Lord Rosebery in his delightful sketch calls 
Mr. Winston Churchill’s book a “* Corinthian 
composition.” Is he complimenting _ its 
masculine vigour of style, as Prince Hal 
was called ‘‘ a Corinthian, a man of mettle,” 
by the waiters at the ‘“ Boar’s Head” in 
Eastcheap ; or its varied social knowledge, 
such as was displayed by Corinthian Tom 
and his two friends in the Bohemian idyll 
popular with our grandfathers? Or does 
he allude to “* Corinthian brass,” an amalgam 
of metals not all equally valuable; or to 
the somewhat over-decorated embellish- 
ments of the Corinthian capital ; or perchance 
to the frank domestic revelations of the two 
Pauline Epistles ? The phrase as applied by 
Milton to the “* young laity ” of his time we 
can hardly suppose Lord Rosebery to have 
contemplated. A sphinx must not be asked 
to explain itself ; but ‘ N. & Q.’ is a practised 
(Edipus. Wisk, 

[‘* Composition” suggests the fifth of our corre- 
spondent’s six solutions (or of the seven possible, 
of which that not given is unfit for our pages). 
‘*Composite” is, of course, a term of architecture. 
But we agree with W. T. that Lord Rosebery 
as a man of mystery meant the reader to ask, 
“Which ?”] 


AND Simon Famities.—John 
Hibbert, citizen and skinner of London, 
and of Hampstead, Middlesex, in his will, 
dated 6 March, 1715, desires to be buried 
in the parish church of St. Bartholomew 
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the Great, London. He names _ his wife | 
Hester: his daughter Frances, widow of | 
Samuel Barker, of Fairford, Gloucestershire ; | 
his daughter Hester, who, he states, married | 
against his consent ; his granddaughters 
Elizabeth Barker and Hester Barker (the 
latter appears subsequently as Esther, and 
as marrying, July, 1730, James Lambe, of | 
Hackney, Middlesex); his nephew Col. | 
Christopher Hibbert; his niece Elizabeth 
Savage; and his nephew John Miles. In a> 
codicil, dated 30 October, 1717, he mentions 
his daughter, wife of Thomas Blunden. 
Will and codicil proved 24 September, 1718, 
P.C.C. 178 Tenison. At p. 370 of Hunter’s 
‘Familie Minorum Gentium,’ published by 
the Harleian Society, Samuel Barker’s 
wife should be shown as Frances, daughter 
of this John Hibbert, and not Hubbard. 

In 1 S. xii. 27 a daughter of Thomas | 
Simon the medallist is said to have married | 
——- Hibberd, of London, and to have had a_ 
daughter who married Samuel Barker, of | 
Fairford. If this be correct, the surname | 
should be Hibbert. Reference made to the 
will of Thomas Simon, dated 17 June, and | 
proved 23 August, 1665, gives him as citizen 
and goldsmith of London, and as leaving 
three children—Samuel, Elizabeth, and 
Anne Simon. Has the parentage of Thomas 
Simon been satisfactorily ascertained ? 

Who were the parents of John Hibbert ? 
and to what family of Hibbert did his 
father belong ? Any information throwing 
light on the contents of this query will be 
much valued by 

REGINALD STEWART BopDDINGTON. 

Worthing. 


EripGE house was restored | 
about 1787 by (it is believed) a London | 
firm of architects. Could any one tell me) 
how to discover details of the exact work | 
done at this restoration, or indicate an ac- 
count of the house before it was touched ? 

NEVILL. 

45, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, W. 


PETER WALKER, born 9 Feb., 1741, entered | 
Merchant Taylors’ School, 1752. I should 
be very glad of information as to his parent- 
age and connexions. 

ALASDAIR MACLEAN, 

2, Willow Mansions, West Hampstead. 


PHONETIC SPELLINGS.—I should be grate- 
ful for any information, in these columns 
or sent to my address, about a system of 
phonetic spelling which would be applicable 
to at least these four languages—English, 
French, German, Jtalian. It should not be a 


complicated system, but one which could be: 
easily grasped by a man of ordinary intel- 
ligence, yet not versed in the intricacies of 
phonetics. 

Is there any better system than that of 
Dr. Passy, and used by the Association 
Phonétique ? Js this in at all general use- 
in England or on the Continent ? 

F. Howarp 

Iddesleigh, Torquay. 

Hetmet or at Maprip.—Leland. 
was told 


“that a plough man toke up in the feldes of Har- 
leston a 2 miles from Granteham a stone, under the 


| which was a potte of Brasse, and an Helmet of 


Gold, sette with stones in it, the which was pre- 
sented to Catarine Princes Dowager; there were 
bedes of silver in the potte, and writings, corruptid.” 


| —Vol. i. f. 31. 


Allen’s * Hist. of Lines,’ vol. ii. p. 315, under 
Harlaxton adds ‘* and deposited afterwards 
in the Cabinet of Madrid.” 

Can any one say whether this helmet is. 
to be seen in the Armeria Reale, or any other 
collection in Madrid ? When there, some: 
years ago, I could not find it, and knew too 
little Spanish to inquire. Near the probable 
place where this find occurred is the Roman 
pavement described by Stukeley in the 
Philosophical Proceedings of the Royal 
Society, vol. vii., and seen by him in Febru- 
ary, 1728; asecond brass of Hadrian was 
found near this; and in 1740 coins of 
Gallienus and Claudius Gothicus were 
discovered in an urn at Harlaxton. The 


_pavement may have belonged to the villa 


of the officer charged with the care of the 
Ermin Street, and the management of the 
dwellers in woody Kesteven and fenny 
Holland. ALFRED WELBY. 


Scunspots IN Lirerarure.—Cicero men- 
tions sunspots in his ‘Academica.’ Do 
they occur in earlier writings by Greek or 
Latin authors, or in any other literature 
before that great orator learned Greek ? 
The Egyptians and Chaldeans, of the time 
of Abraham, for instance, must surely have: 
observed this phenomenon on our daylight. 
What do the old Chinese say about them ? 

Epwarp Dopason. 


Bensamin Cook, BooksELLER.—Can any 
one supply information about Benjamin 
Cook, of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, book- 
seller, who was living at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century ? A. 8. L. 


BewpLtey A Hunprep Years Aco.—I 
wish to obtain the names of books giving 
some particulars of Bewdley, Worcester- 
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shire, and dealing principally with life in 
Bewdley about a hundred years ago. Can 
any of your correspondents help me? I 
shall be very crateful. 
MaArRMADUKE E. BUCKLEE. 
Derby. 


* Dorry.’—In the ‘ Memoirs of the Count 
de Cartrie ’ (reviewed ante, p. 259) it is stated 
that the Count at one time earned his living 
as gardener to a Mr. Dott, near South- 
ampton, and in the publisher's advertise- 
ment prefixed to the volume it is stated :— 

“This Mr. Dott has been fully traced. He had 
been a surgeon in the East India Company's service, 
and died in 1843, aged 91. Before his death he was 
wheeled about Southampton i in a bath-chair, and it 
is said that it was from his mental condition that 
the adjective ‘dotty ’ was derived.” 

It would be interesting if this could be 
corroborated. It certainly seems somewhat 
remarkable, regard being had to the large 
number of expressions of more or less simi- 
lar meaning, such as ‘‘ dotage,” ** dotard ” 
or ‘dottard,’’ ‘* dotehead,” ‘* dotterel,”’ 
* dottle,’ ‘‘dot and go one,” &¢., most of 
which are as old as Chaucer, that the word 
“dotty ” should have had the origin sug- 
gested. Yet it seems vossible that it was 
so, as the word does not occur at all in 
several dictionaries, e.g., ‘The Century’ 
and ‘The Imperial Dictionary’; and the 
only literary instances of its use quoted in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ are both of comparatively 
recent daie. ALAN STEWART. 


SANTISSIMO CRISTO OF BurGos.—In which 
number of L’/ntermédiaire (see ante, p. 160) 
was there a description or an account of 
this figure of Christ ? Sr. SwiTHIn. 


St. Peter STEINTHEKED.—A church bear- 
ing this name is mentioned in documents of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries as then 
existent in Lincoln. 

The late Canon Nelson, who was for over 
fifty years rector of St. Peter-at-Arches, a 
church near the Stonebow, or South Gate, 
in the wall surrounding the lower Roman 
city, describing a church, long since de- 
stroyed, known as St. Peter-ad-Placita, or 
at Pleas, says that it stood close by St. Peter- 
lipeieinien in the same churchyard, and that 

‘in very early times it was known as St. Peter 
Stanthaked, or Staynshed, a name 
doubtless received from its close’ proximity to the 
Stoneshade, or mural protection, w hich the Romans 


constructed when they extended their colony to the 
water’s [river Witham’s] edge. It was afterwards 
known as St. Peter-ad-Placita from the time the 
city pleadings or Placita, being removed from some 
other locality, were carried on at the Guildhall in 
the immediate neighbourh 


The late Precentor Venables, in his paper 
on ‘ The Churches of Lincoln previous to the 
Reformation’ (Lines and Notts Arch. Soc., 
xix. 339), adopts these alternative titles 
without explanation, but gives additional 
descriptions, ‘atte Stancheked,” “ atte 
ye Stonebecke,” ‘‘ atte Staynshed,” as if 
all were apiaile to this church. 

But in a deed dated c. 1215, between 
William son of Turgis and the Dean and 
Canons of the Cathedral, certain land is 
described as situate “‘in St. Peter Stein- 
theked in Hundegate ” (Reg. Antiq., 785) ; 
and in another deed (ibid., 783) a stone house 
is described as ** in Hundegate, in the parish 
-of St. Peter Steintheked.”’ 

Now Hundegate,”’ admittedly a district 
of the city known as Hungate in the present 
day, is a considerable distance from St. 
Peter-at-Arches, and in the thirteenth cen- 
tury several parishes lay between them. 
It included two parishes, viz., All Saints 
Hundgate, at the bottom of Hungate, and 
St. Peter Hundgate, to which Precentor 
Venables gives the additional title of “‘ ad 
vincula,” describing it also as having stood 
in “ Daniel’s Paddock ” at the top of Hun- 
gate. It seems to me that this latter church 
of St. Peter-ad-Vincula Hundgate, rather 
than St. Peter-ad-Placita, is identical with 
St. Peter Steintheked of the documents ; 
and that the affix ‘‘ Steintheked”’ is de- 
scriptive not of locality, but of an incident 
in St. Peter's history, viz., of his imprison- 
ment by Herod. 

The word appears to be Saxon, from 
stein, a stone, and sced, a shed; or Swed. 
skydd, & shelter. In Acts xii. 7, R.V., the 
word “cell” is substituted for the A.V. 
translation “ prison’’; and if Steintheked 
may be translated stone cell=dungeon= 
prison, may it not be the Saxon equivalent 
of the “ad vincula ” of the Latin ? 

T should be glad to know whether the word 
will bear this interpretation, and also whether 
any other churches dedicated to St. Peter 
Steintheked are known. 

Jno. G. WILLIAMS. 
Lindum Lodge, Lincoln. 


“ RewMan.’’—In a record of Court Leet 
I find the word ‘‘rewman.”’ Is this a form 
of ‘“‘ reeveman ”’ ? F. HARRISON. 
North Wraxall Rectory, Chippenham. 


De GaRrENcI=RES.—How can I get in- 
formation as to the family of De Garen- 
ciéres prior to the date (about 1550) when 
Theophilus de Garenciéres (the translator 
of Nostradamus’s prophecies) came to 
England ? 
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In the ‘ History of the Douglas Family ’ 
it is stated that a French knight, Eugéne 
de Garenciéres, was in 1325 sent by Ning 
John of France to King David of Scotland 
with money ; and I have been informed by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, the author, that a 
“Seignour de Garansers ”’ (possibly the same 
man) was sent to England as one of the 
forty-two hostages on the release of King 
John. 

In a book which I saw in the British 
Museum Library about thirty-five years ago, 
but the name of which I never noted, I 
found the name De Garenciéres among the 
French knights who went to the second 
Crusade, and the arms were there given as 
Gules, three chevronels or. The arms borne 
by the descendants of De Garenciéres have 
been Ar., three chevronels gu. 

TI should be glad of any references which 
might give information as to the family. 
There is a Rue de Garanciéres in Paris, I 
believe. 


“TREATS”: Mutiers.’’—Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days’ (i. 96) quotes from G, 
Markham’s * Farewell to Husbandry,’ 1653, 
of a plowman’s duties, that he shall ‘“‘ make 
ready his collars, hames, treats, halters, 
mullers, and plow-gears.”” What are the 
words in italics ? 


DENTAL StRGEONS TO Hospitats.—I am 
desirous of ascertaining when the practice 
of appointing a dental surgeon on the staff 
of a hospital or infirmary first became 
general. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
assist me, and at the same time inform me 
who was the dentist so appointed and to 
what charity ? Please reply direct. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw. LL.D., 
Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
Baltimore House, Bradford. 


Santa F£.—How does the American pro- 
nounce the name of this town—as though it 
rimed with hay or with key ?_ In a novel by 
Hamlin Garland which I recently read the 
principal character writes it ‘‘ Sante Fee.”’ 

Have the natives of the United States any 
settled rule as to the pronunciation of their 
Spanish and French names ? nS: 


“ MonuMmeNts.—Are any of 
these known to exist, except in the churches 
of St. Helen, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and St. 
Mary, Haverfordwest ? W. 

TEMPLE Famity.—Sir Charles Lyttelton, 
third baronet, m. Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Temple, of Frankton. Their son Sir Thomas 


Lyttelton m. Christian, daughter, of Sir 


Richard Temple, of Stowe, Bucks. Can 
any one tell me if these Temples (Thomas 
and Sir Richard) were related to one another, 
and if so, in what way ? 

H. L. L. DENNY. 


*Crorcuet Castie.’—In T. L. Peacock’s 
‘Crotchet Castle,’ chap. xvi., occurs the 
following dialogue :— 

“*Vou have prejudices on the score of parentage,’ 
said Miss Susannah Touchandgo, when Mr. Chain- 
mail pene her to accept his heart and hand. *I 
would choose you from all the world,’ replied the 
far-gone énnamorato, ‘were you even the daughter 
of the exdenteur dex hautes wurres, as the heroine 
of a romantic story I once read turned out to be.’’ 
What is the ‘romantic story ” referred to 
by Mr. Chainmail ? R. L. Moreton. 

Heathtield, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 


Replies. 


CAVALIER SONGS. 
(10 8. vi. 269.) 

DEEPLY important to true students are 
the ‘* Cavalier songs” of the Civil Wars of 
the seventeenth century, to which the 
present writer has devoted himself for 
nearly forty years of his life, doing his best 
to recover and annotate a larger amount of 
lost lore on the subject than any of his 
precursors and predecessors: to whose 
memory and renown all due honour and 
gratitude be paid. Briefly let it be written, 
in immediate reply to QuERIST, that the 
two special Cavalier ditties about which 
he inquires are given complete, with their 
variations and continuations, in my edition 
of ‘The Roxburghe Ballads,’ printed for 
the Ballad Society by Stephen Austin & 
Sons, Hertford, vols. v., vi., and vii., 1885, 
1886, and 1893. 

1. ‘ The King shall enjoy his own again !’ 
By Martin Parker, circa 1644-6. Title, 
‘Upon Defacing of Whitehall,’ &c. Begins, 
‘“ What Booker can prognosticate concerning 
King’s or Kingdom’s fate ?”” To the tune 
of ** Marry me, marry me, quoth the Country 
Lass,” see ‘ Roxburghe Ballads,’ part xxi. 
(vol. vii. pp. 633-4). John Booker, born at 
Manchester, 23 March, 1602/3. See part xvi. 
vol. vi. pp. 323 to 326, for ‘The Happie 
| Return of the Figure of Two,’ 7.e., Charles II., 
beginning, ‘‘ I have been a Traveller long,” 
&e. Burden, ‘Here’s a Health to the 
Figure of Two.”” Written by C. H., printed 
for Wm. Gilbertson, 1658-60. 

2. ‘ Here’s a Health to King Charles, 
and all that love him!’ is in Playford’s 
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* Musical Companion,’ 1673, p. 50, to Cran- 
ford’s setting. In my ‘ Roxb. Ballads,’ 
vol. v. p. 37, is ‘The Oxford Health ; or, 
the Jovial Loyalist, a New Song,’ chiefly 
by Matt. Taubman. Dated July, 1681. 
Tune, ‘On the Banks of a River; or, 
Packington’s Pound.’ A catch, circa 1684, 
begins ‘* Here’s a health to the King. Down 
‘et it fall.’ Among others is ‘ Here’s a 
dealth to the King in Sack,’ by Marchmont 
Needham, 1649, a loyal song. Many more I 
porsess, but this prompt reply may suffice. 

J. WoopraLt Esswortu. 

The Priory, Ashford, Kent. 


-n ‘ Reliquiz Hearniane,’ ii. 10, occurs 
thefollowing note, under date 16 Aug., 1715: 

“Those that were before against King James are 
now zealous in his behalf. The song called ‘The 
King shall enjoy his own again’ is in the mouths 
of al, not excepting women and children: I mean 
of all those who are enemies to the tyrannical 
proceedings of the Whiggs.” 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 
New)ourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


PHorocrarss (10 8. vi. 250).—A 
photographic reproduction of an amateur 
photograph of Keble is in my possession, 
given me, I believe, by the late Rev. Fre- 
deric Gurney about 1864, when we were 
undergraduates, he of Balliol, I of Brasenose. 
The original must have been the photograph 
taken by the Rev. G. Gorham. I was told 
that it had been taken without the sitter’s 
consent, but I do not think the picture itself 
bears out this idea. There was no instan- 
taneous process at that time. Keble is 
seated with a book open on his knee, looking 
up, a background of shrubs indicating his 
garden. The expression is grave, the hair 
white, but fairly abundant. He wears a 
high waistcoat, and apparently a swallow- 
tail coat, as it does not cover the knees. 
This was the usual costume of the Tracta- 
rians. I never remember seeing Dr. (after- 
wards Bishop) Moberly in anything else 
when I was under him at Winchester. 

Beneath the original photograph the 
owner had pasted a slip of paper :— 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your faithful servant, 
J. Keble. 
The reproduced photograph, including the 
inscription, is of carte-de-visite size. 

Side by side with this in my old album is 
the photograph of Keble and his wife men- 
tioned by Mr. Pace. She is seated, he 
standing beside her, and both are holding 
the same book, which she is reading, while 
he looks up. I bought this some time 


after the other had been given me. I do 
not think that John Keble faced a photo- 
grapher on any third occasion. He had a 
strong dislike, which he shared with Dr. 
Pusey, to be immortalized in that way. 
The engraving from Richmond’s beautiful 
picture, rather idealized after the painter’s 
manner, as you see on comparing it with the 
photographs, is that by which he is gene- 
rally known. It was painted, says his bio- 
grapher in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ in 1863. 
Crecit DEEDEs. 
Chichester. 


“Minuet” (10 S. vi. 266).—The first of 
the three pronunciations mentioned is an 
error of the dictionaries. Final -et in 
English when unaccented falls into -it : cruet 
is called cruit, and baronet is baronit, or 
nearly so. In proper names we write in- 
differently Hewett or Hewitt, Everett or 
Everitt, showing the same tendency. But 
no one ever says minuit, and the fact that 
its -et preserves the pure sound is sufficient 
proof that it retains some sort of stress. 
The sole doubt possible is whether the 
primary stress is on the first and secondary 
on the third syllable, or vice versa. Per- 
sonally I generally give most prominence 
to the termination, and I believe this to be 
the usual practice. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


**PopIKE”’ (10 vi. 128, 176, 275).— 
In Dugdale’s ‘ History of Imbanking and 
Draining’ (second ed., by Cole, London, 
1772, folio) there is much concerning the 
two Podikes, with many extracts from 
records relating to them. The name appears 
in several forms: Pokediche (pp. 246, 255, 
258) and Pokedyke (pp. 247, 258, 263) as 
well as Podike, Poedike, and Po-dyke. It 
would seem likely that the latter are shorten- 
ings of the former. 

What Mr. N. W. Hitt means in saying, 
“The Old Bedford Level between Earith 
and Denver is probably what is meant by 
‘the old podike,’’’ I cannot understand. 
Both Podikes were banks, outside the 
Great Level of the fens, constructed to keep 
the fen waters out of marshland. See Dug- 
dale, and ‘ The History of the Ancient and 
Present State of the Navigation of the Port 
of Kings Lyn,’ &c. (London, folio, 1766), at 
pp. 16 and 17. J. F. R. 


NaILsEA Court, SoMERSET (10 S. vi. 266). 
—Permit me to refer Mr. WavE to ‘ The 
Genealogical History of the House of Yvery,’ 
1742, in two vols. quarto. Jt contains an 
enormous store of information as to the 
Percivals, Bythemores, and collateral families, 
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which time and space will not permit me to 
attempt to digest, even if there was a reason- 
able prospect of your inserting it. An 
exceedingly fine copy (never permitted to 
be taken out) can be seen at the library of 
the Somerset Archeological and Natural 
History Society at Taunton Castle, where 
every courtesy Is shown to inquirers, whether 
members or not. I can, however, reply to 
some of the specific questions. 

1. A pedigree (in tabulated form) of the 

Delamore, Bythemore, or Bithemore families, 
with extensive notes, will be found at vol. ii. 
p. 26 of the ‘House of Yvery.’ It starts 
with Ralph de Mora, temp. Hen. I. The 
arms are Barry of ten, arg and az., a chev. 
gu. 
2. The arms of the Percival family, as 
blazoned on tombs of the family in numerous 
churches in the locality (Weston-in-Gordano, 
Clapton-in-Gordano, &c.) are Arg., on a 
chief indented gu. three crosses patée of the 
first. Other branches bore the crosses as 
or, but I have never seen them in Somerset. 

3. I cannot say who were the owners of 
Nailsea Court in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, but ‘The House of 
Yvery would probably afford a clue. 
George de la More is described as Dominus 
de Nailsey, and so are his successors from 
Hen. IV. to Hen. VIII. 

4. Nailsea was parcel of the Manor of 
Wraxall, and is not specifically named in 
Domesday. 

It may be interesting to the inquirer to 
note that on p. 262 preceding his query 
“Nathaniel Wade ”’ is in the list of British 
exiles in Holland, 1685. No doubt he was 
the Nathaniel Wade who was rated for the 
Court in 1698 (B.A.A.T7., vol. xxxi. p. 381, 
referred to in the inquiry). 

JaMES R. BRAMBLE, Lieut.-Col., F.S.A. 

Weston-super-Mare. 


SINDBAD THE Sxtror: MONKEYS AND 
Cocoa-Nuts (10 S. vi. 209, 256).—The late 
W. A. Clouston quotes Benfey, who derives 
the name of Sindibad from Siddha pati, lord 
of sages or sorcerers, Siddha being a Sanskrit 
word signifying ** perfection of power,” and 
adds that those beings called Siddhas, who 
are supernaturally endowed, figure  fre- 
quently in Indian fictions. Applied to a 
mere mortal, Siddhapati would indicate 
that such a man was wise beyond all others. 
In Johnson’s edition of Richardson’s ‘ Per- 
sian Dictionary,’ sindbdd is given with the 
signification of ** » book on practical scierce.” 
Benfey asserts that the termination bad 


place or abode (‘The Book of Sindibad,’ 
1884, Introd., p. lii). If this is correct, the 
derivation from Sind and dhad would be 
disposed of. Personally I think it very 
likely that Sindibad is a Pehlvi form of 
Siddhapati. Although the Sindibad cycle 
of tales doubtless originated in India, their 
first recension seems to have been due to a 
Pehlvi editor, When they began to ke 
appropriated by the Arab story-tellers, it 
would be in accordance with the antithetical 
spirit of that race to invent an imaginsry 
Hindbad in juxtaposition with Sindbad, she 
idea being that the two names would ver- 
sonify the inhabitants of the western and 
eastern banks of the Sindh or Indus. During 
a long residence in the East, IT never met 
with Sindbad used as amodern name. With 
regard to the date of the stories, and other 
particulars respecting them, J. B. R. would 
do well to consult Mr. Clouston’s book that 
I have cited above. W. F. Priprscux. 


That monkeys are quite capable of throw- 
ing missiles out of a spirit of resentment 1s 
shown by an incident related in The Lancet 
for 29 Sept., p. 897. Jt appears that the 
authorities at Gibraltar have constructed 
a new catchment area for rain-water by 
covering a slope of sand with corrugeted iron. 

“The monkeys who inhabit the higher portions 
of the rock conceived a strong dislike te the catch- 
ment ground; therefore, they occasionally arm 
themselves with great stones, climb to a vantage 
ground as high above the place as possible, and, by 
hurling these stones upon the corrugated iron, have 
succeeded in making several holes. As the, rain- 
water runs through these holes and is lost in the 
sand which the iron sheeting is meant to cover, it 
is necessary constantly to mend these damaged 
portions of the catchment grounds. Perhaps the 
monkeys tind that they cannot run across the 
corrugated iron plates as easily as over the sand. 
Gibraltar has been attacked by many foes, but. this 
is its first experience of a bombardment at the hand 
of a small but agile force of monkeys. 

W. R. B. Pripeacx. 


‘The Seven Wise Masters,’ ‘ The Seven 
Sages,’ and ‘ The Seven Viziers’ ean hardly 
be called the same story. These works are a 
collection of stories, of which the plan, or 
main story, is the same, or nearly so; but 
T believe that the minor stories are different. 
A work like these is in ‘ The Arabian Nights,’ 
in the editions of Payne and Burton, but 
not in those of Galland and Lane. The 
‘Turkish Tales’ is a similar work; but, 
though in these productions the main story 
is always the same, or similar, the minor 
stories seein to be invariably different. 
Tyrwhitt, in a note to Chaucer’s ‘ Canter- 


could in no case be identified with abad, a| bury Tales,’ has the following :— 
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“The plan of ‘Syntipas’ is exactly the same with 
that of * Les sept sages,’ the Italian ‘ Krasto,’ the 
French * Eraste,’ and our little story-book, ‘The 
Seven Wise Masters,’ except that, instead of 
Dioclesian of Rome, the king is called Cyrus of 
Persia, and, instead of one tale, each of the 
vhilosophers tells two.” 
in the ‘ Turkish 'Tales’ the Sultan of Persia 
is the monarch, and his sultana and _ his 
vziers tell the tales. I. YARDLEY. 


Miniver (10S. vi. 266).—The miniver 
of commerce now is the same fur as ermine, 
only differently treated. Ermine has sewn 
over it at equal distances the black tip of 
the tail, and miniver is spotted with much 
smailer pieces of black fur. These spots 
were formerly, if not now, made of the paws 
of black Astrachan lamb. I have the 
miniver trimming of a peer’s mantle worn 
at Queen Victoria’s coronation. 

In Stowe’s ‘Chronicles’ we read that 
about the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth 
“ceased the wearing of minevor [s/c] caps [other- 
wise three-cornered caps], which in former times 
was the usual head-dress for the ladies and 
matrons.” 

And the foot-note says :— 

“These minevor caps were white, and three- 
square, and the peaks thereof were full three or 
four inches from the head.” 

In Massinger’s * City Madam’ a wealthy 
merchant’s wife was said to have worn 
“sattin on solemn days, a velvet hood, rich 
borders—and sometimes a dainty minever 
cap.” ConNSTANCE RUSSELL. 

Swallowtield Park, Reading. 


Frarrs (10 S. iii. 267, 338, 375, 
433; iv. 72: vi. 274).—-On a Cheshire farm 
last month, while watching a steam thresh- 
ing machine at work, [ noticed and remarked 
upon a flail left leaning against the barn. 
The farmer said he had used the flail for the 
last five years, but (apologetically) ‘ the 
steam-thresher cleaned the oats better.” 
This was in no ‘* out-of-the-way place,” but 
on the L. & N. W. R. main line, not far 
from Stockport. There the various parts 
of the flail are the ‘ handstaff,” ‘* middle 
band,” ‘“‘capping and lace.” and the 
“swipper (“ swippa’’ or “ swippo’”’ in 
Holland's. “ swippa”’ in Darlington’s Che- 
shire glossary, ‘ swipple ” in Halliwell). 

HANDFORD. 


Mazes (10 8S. vi. 209).—The following 
references have been noted with regard to 
the maze and the labyrinth, and may prove 
useful to readers of ‘N. & QO.’ :— 

‘Labyrinth at Crete,’ Archwologia Can- 
tiana, vol. xv. 


‘Maze cut in Turf,’ Journal Brit. Arch.. 


Assoc., vol. xvi. p. 120. 
‘Ancient and Modern Labyrinths,’ by 


Dr. Edwd. Trollope, Journal of the Archeolog.. 


Inst. (No. 59), 1858, p. 216. 

Morgan’s ‘ Mosaic Pavements,’ p. 37. 

Grimm’s ‘Teutonic Mythclogy,’ vol. ii. 
p- 893. 

‘Labyrinths in Churches,’ Antiquary, 
Feb., 1901, p. 33. 

‘ Labyrinthus ’ (Rich’s ‘ Greek and Roman 
Antiq.’). 

Aubrey’s ‘Judaisme and Gentilisme,’ 
James Brittain, 1881, p. 70. 

‘A Treatise against Four Labyrinths of 
France,’ Joseph Berington’s ‘ Literat. of the 
Middle Ages,’ p. 201. 

Antiquary,’ 1817. 

Country Life, 14 March, 1963, and before. 

Maze at Hampton Court, see the ‘ Guides,” 
and the ‘ Hist. of Hampton Court Palace,’ 
by Ernest Law, M.A. 

A. E. Baker’s ‘ Northamptonshire Gloss. 
of Words and Phrases,’ 1854, p. 224. 

A maze or labyrinth is a “ Julian bower ”” 
in the wapentakes of Manley and Corring- 
ham (N.W. Lincs), see further E. Peacock’s 
* Gloss. of Words,’ 1877. 

Versailles Maze, see Evening News, 24 Aug... 
1901. 

Maze in Tothill Fields (‘Old and New 
London’). 


There is a curious maze behind Braemore- 


House, on the estate of Sir E. Hulse, near 
Salisbury. 

‘* House on Maize-Hill in Greenwich, late 
Capt. Vanbrugh’s,” to be let furnished 
(Daily Advertiser, 27 April, 1742). 

“Whereas the Workshop of William and 
Henry Butler, Hatmakers, in the Maize, 
Southwark, was broke into,” &e. (ibid., 
20 Feb., 1742). Aubrey, noticing the mazes 
formerly existing in England, observes, 
* At Southwarke was a maze, now converted 
into buildings bearing that name” (Lans- 
downe MS. 231, fol. 143r). A token bears 
the inscription ‘‘ Mich. Blower at ve Maze 
in Southworke.” This Borough Maze was 
so named from the Abbot of Battle having 
a luxuriant garden there, in which were 
many fanciful and intricate windings. Maze 
Pond in Southwark was so called from this 
manor of the Maze. See Collect. Top. et Gen.. 
Vili. 255. 

“On Saturday last a Fellow went to the Red 
Lion Alehouse, in the Maze near Tooley Street, 
Southwark, called for a Pint of Beer, and dreaming 
over it, watch’d an Opportunity to steal a Silver 
Pint Mug, and went off with it ; but being presentl 
miss‘d, he was pursued and taken.”"—St. James's 
Evening Post, 5 Nov., 1737. 
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* Puzzle Gardens’ {with eight illustrations), 
see Daily Mail, 23 Sept., 1899. 
There is a Maze Hotel, 6, Chichester Place, 
‘Harrow Road, W. 
J. Horpen 


St. JOHNS OF FARLEY CHAMBERLAYNE (10 
8. vi. 151).—F. H. 8. will find the pedigree 
of the St. Johns of Farley short and broken. 
John St. John had three sons: 1, Nicholas, 
ancestor of the viscounts Bolingbroke ; 
2, William of Farley, whose great-grandson’s 
daughter married Ellis Mewe, her cousin, 
who assumed the name of St. John (again 
in 1790 Sir Henry Paulet St. John, Bt., got 
his Majesty’s permission to use the name of 
Mildmay only); 3, John. 

Betham’s * Baronetage,’ 1803, vol. iii. 
p-. 384, gives the most complete pedigree of 
the Farley branch. The Nicholas mentioned 
above is by error called William. Berry’s 
* Hampshire ’ contains the pedigree from the 
visitation of that county in 1634, which 
gives fuller particulars of wives and issue 
left out of the former work. A good account 
of the St. John family will be found in Collins’s 
“ Peerage,’ 1812, under Bolingbroke. 

JOHN RaDCLirre. 


JoHN TROUTBECK (108. vi. 249).—Frances 
Foljambe, only child and heir of Sir Francis 
Foljambe, Bt., married in December, 1646, 
her cousin Christopher Wray, who became 
the fourth baronet of Glentworth in 1664, 
and died the same year. Eight months 
later a marriage licence was granted for 
“John Troutbeck, of Hope, county York, 
Esq., widower, and Lady Frances Wray, of 
Lincoln, widow.” Lady Wray did not long 
survive her second marriage, as she died 
in October, 1667, and was buried at Glent- 
worth as “The Lady Frances Wray, wife 
‘to John Troutbeck of Lineoln, Dr. of 
Physic.” John Troutbeck figures in a list 
of the regiment of Life Guards in 1660 as 
Chirurgeon John Troughtbeck.”” He was 
‘sent as a negotiator to General Monk, and 
amongst the State Papers are the following : 

“Sep. 25, 1666. Statement by John Troutbeck, 
M.D., principal surgeon in ordinary, that in Oct., 
1659, he joined General Monk in Scotland on hear- 
ing that he would restore the people to their liberties 
-of Parliament ; on the disbanding of the army was 
made principal surgeon in ordinary, in consideration 
of 2,000/. of te then lost, and has served six years 


but had no benefit from his place, being unable to 
procure the passing of his warrant.” 
Again :— 

“ Hull, Dec. 18, 1666. Dr. John Troutbeck to Lord 
Arlington. Had the place of King’s Chief Surgeon 
granted him six years ago in lieu of 2,000/. then 
taken from him ; has spent 2,000/. more in soliciting 


for it; the place of Surgeon-General has heen dis- 
pened of to another, yet has cheerfully served His 
Majesty both in his preservation and restoration. 
Begs 200/. a year for a term of years or 400/. a year 
for life.” 

The following year he got a pension of 
2001. a year “from the tenths of the clergy 
in the diocese of Lincoln.” After the 
Restoration Dr. Troutbeck served with 
the fleet as naval doctor, and saw active 
service with General Monk. 

The Troutbecks were an old Cheshire 
family. A daughter of the first Ear! of 
Derby temp. Henry VI. married Sir Wiliam 
Troutbeck, of Mobberley; he was killed 
in the battle of Bloore Heath, 1459, and 
Drayton in his ‘ Poly-Olbion’ (song xxv.), 
when depicting the division of the Cheshire 
gentry, says 

And — tighteth with a Troutbeck hand to 
lana. 
Sir John Talbot, ancestor of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, married Margaret, daughter and 
heir to Adam Troutbeck, of Mobberley, and 
heir to her uncle Sir William Troutbeck. 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 


Many particulars regarding him are 
gathered up in Charles Dalton’s ‘ Wrays of 
Glentworth,’ vol. i. (1880), pp. 114-16. 

W. C. B. 


Troutbeck is an uncommon name. There 
was a family of that name at Fort St. George 
between 1700 and 1785, of which I can give 
some particulars, if they would be of interest 
to your correspondent. FRANK PENNY. 

3, Park Hill, Ealing, W. 


CANON v. PREBENDARY (108. vi. 189, 251, 
291).—It is not an accurate statement that 
there are no longer any prebende, or sepa- 
rate estates attached to canonical stalls. 
The four Wiccamical prebends, founded 
by Bishop Sherborne in 1520 and 1523 for 
Chichester Cathedral, still supply to their 
holders, necessarily Wykehamists, a small 
stipend; and two prebendaries of the old 
Chichester foundation, holders of the stalls 
called Highleigh and Wightring—the former 
as Master of the Choristers, the latter as 
Divinity Lecturer—receive an endowment. 

In this old foundation the formula of 
admission by the Dean is: ‘‘I receive you 
to be a canon of this church, and invest you 
in the canonry [or this prebend of ——].” 

Thus a prebendary here may be called 
canon quite independently of recent Acts 
of Parliament ; but it is usual, especially in 
the cathedral city, to style the residentiaries 
—four in number, who with the Dean are 
the governing body—canons; __non-resi- 
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sdentiaries, i.e., those who are not bound to 
residence for three months of the year, 
prebendaries. The residentiaries usually 
retain their prebendal stalls. 

CecIL DEEDES. 

Chichester. 

Mr. HARLAND-OXLEY’s remarks on the 
London free public libraries are not justified. 
I have a fair knowledge of the contents of 
most of the metropolitan reference libraries, 
and I have no hesitation in stating that the 
reference department of the Lambeth Central 
Library at Brixton has one of the finest 
selections of books in London. The anti- 
quarian section is, for a modern library of 
limited means, rich in useful books. Not 
only does it contain a complete set of 
“N. & Q.,’ but it also possesses sets of The 
Gentleman's Magazine, ‘The Annual Register,’ 
Archeologia, the ‘Harleian Society’s Records,’ 
and many of the literary reviews and journals. 
T would strongly recommend your corre- 
spondent to pay a visit to this library, and 
see for himself what it really contains. 

G. GREENWOOD. 


Mr. Hartanp-Oxtey has been “ told” 
that Lambeth does not possess a set of 
“N. & Q. It is a pity to waste valuable 
space in printing hearsay gossip, when a 
post card would have elicited the fact that 
a complete set of the journal is to be found 
in the Central Library, Brixton Oval, and 
a nearly complete set in the Minet Library, 
Knatchbull Road. 

FRANK J. BURGOYNE. 

Lambeth Public Libraries. 


MONUMENTAL Brasses (10 8. vi. 47, 210, 
275).—I thank Mr. N. Rose for his generous 
offer (ante, p. 210) of the large quantity of 
material and notes collected by him toward 
a bibliography of monumental brasses (the 
publication of which he has abandoned), 
and hasten to accept this offer. Had Mr. 
Rose appended his address, I should have 
been pleased to cable him instructions for 
shipping. May T suggest, through the 
medium of ‘N. & Q.,’ that the best way to 
send this material out to America would be 
by the semi-official system of parcel post 
which now exists between this country and 
Great Britain, full particulars of which Mr. 
Rose will find in the official ‘ Post Office 
Guide’ published in London? TI shall be 
happy to defray the cost of this transporta- 
tion ; and if the parcel is too large to come 
in the manner suggested, if Mr. Rose will 
communicate with me here, I will give him 
instructions to deliver to my London agents, 
‘who will ship to me by freight. 


I am sure that very many will welcome 
the index to the plates in Waller’s great work 
which Mr. Rose communicates. The volume 
is undoubtedly scarce, though hardly un- 
procurable. I paid 6/. 6s. for my copy, 
purchased in England. I do not think such 
an index has been issued anywhere else. 

In reply to Mr. Rose’s query as to 
whether my work includes a “list of all 
known illustrations of brasses,”’ I am happy 
to say that it does include this, and my 
MSS. in this direction are, I believe, fairly 
complete, though I cannot hope quite 
exhaustive. I may also add that I am in 
communication with Mr. Herbert Druitt, 
to whom Mr. Rose refers, and we are both 
aware of each other’s work. 

From a recent communication from an 
English correspondent interested in the 
subject of brasses, I learn that it is supposed 
that a list of all known illustrations of brasses 
is in preparation, and will possibly be pub- 
lished before long. My correspondent appa- 
rently knows nothing further of this work, 
and I am unable to ascertain anything on 
the subject. If any fellow-reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
can supply me with information, I shall 
be grateful. It would seem that Mr. Druitt 
and myself have been working somewhat 
on the same lines, as far as a bibliography 
of brasses is concerned ; but I know of no 
one else who has undertaken, or has in pre- 
paration, an index to all known illustrations, 
and I should be especially glad to know 
whether my information be correct, and if so, 
I should like to be placed in correspondence 
with such gentleman (or lady). 

SrewarT FIsKE, 

Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 

An examination of the reports and papers 
of the Associated Architectural Societies of 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, 
Northamptonshire, Worcestershire, and Lei- 
cestershire will reveal to Mr. FISKE many 
interesting references to the sepulchral 
brasses of the counties named. A list, by 
the Rev. G. E. Jeans, of the existing brasses 
of Lincolnshire was published in Lincoln- 
shire Notes and Queries in the years 1888-95, 
and was afterwards published in book form 
in 1895. A. R. C. 


THE Post Orrice, 1856-1906 (10 S. vi. 
163, 182, 232, 251, 273).—I feel impelled to 
enter a protest against Mr. RALPH THOMAS’s 
allegation that the division of London into 
postal districts is a failure. Perhaps Mr. 
THomas, unlike myself, cannot remember 
the establishment of the division system, 
the object of which was to render unneces- 
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sary the sending of all letters to the central 
office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. The measure 
was enthusiastically welcomed because it 
enabled Londoners to send out letters and 
receive answers to them within the scope of 
the working portion of the same day. 

Wherein lies any absurdity in the fact that 
* Fitzroy Square is W., and Hammersmith, 
three miles away, is W.,”’ seeing that letters 
between the two places named are distri- 
buted wholly through the agency of the chief 
office of the W. division, thereby ensuring 
speedy delivery ? ELreanor C. 

32, Stanmore Road, Birmingham. 

Hvutron Hatt (10 S. vi. 209, 276).—I 
think that MIsTLeTor’s informant is wrong 
in identifying Sir Alexander Home of Hutton 
Hall with his namesake of Manderston. 
In Lord Home’s MSS. (Hist. MSS. Com.), 
p. 181, it will be seen that in 1531-2 “ Eliza- 
beth Hume and John Hume, son natural 
of the late Alexander, Lord Hume, had a 
gift of the lands of Hutounhall with mill.” 
I cannot at the moment lay my hands on 
the evidence, but I have a note that Sir 
Alexander of Hutton Hall was this John’s 
son, and probably also illegitimate. He was 
a very powerful man on the Border in his 
time, and died before 1597, leaving sons. 
Hutton Hall was much used by the Home 
family in the sixteenth century. It must 
have witnessed many stirring scenes, but I 
believe its history is still to be written. 

With regard to Mrs. E. H. Wrennort’s 
claim that “it was formerly owned by my 
ancestors, the Huttons of that no 
Huttons can have owned it since 1465. Tf 
there are in existence any pedigrees or 
charters cf Huttons before that date, I shall 
be glad to hear of them. M. 


FLEETWOOD Brass (10S. vi. 88, 137, 198). 
—May I be permitted to correct an error 
of my own? At p. 198 I stated I knew of 
no other illustration of the brass to Thomas 
Fleetwoode, 1570, at Chalfont St. Giles, 
Bucks, than the one in Lipscomb. As I 
mentioned, I was writing away from my 
library, and [ find my statement was due 
to a card in my Index (referred to ante, p. 47) 
having been misplaced. There is a good 
illustration of this brass (not, however, 
showing the three coats of arms mentioned 
by WycomsBe Appey) in The Girl’s Own 
Paper, vol. xiv. (1 April, 1893), p. 428, in 
one of a very excellent series of articles ‘On 
Brasses and Brass-Rubbing’ by Miss Ger- 
trude Harraden. On the same page will 
also be found illustrated two other brasses 
from the same church. Possibly the “little 


history of the parish” referred to by your 
correspondent is that which appeared in an 
early volume of The Home Counties Maga- 
zine. Allow me to express my apologies for 
my own error. STEWART FISKE. 

Mobile, Ala. 

[Nee also ‘Fleetwood Arms,” ante, p. 264, and 
‘Monumental Brasses,’ ate, 275. ] 


WATERLOO (10 8S. vi. 188).—I am unable 
to answer C. W. R.’s query as to a living 
representative of Sir De Lacy Evans. As, 
however, C. W. R. is endeavouring to track 
the original papers of Sir William De Lancey, 
the following line of search may be indicated. 
The plan of Waterloo by the aid of which 
Wellington made his dispositions for the 
battle was found in Sir William De Lancey’s 
coat pocket after his fall. It was retained 
by Col. Carmichael Smyth, the commanding 
Royal Engineer on the Duke’s staff at 
Waterloo. It was in Col. Smyth’s possession 
when Sir Walter Scott wrote the seventh 
of his ‘ Paul’s Letters to his Winsfolk’ 
(see ‘A Week at Waterloo,’ Murray, 1906, 
p. 110). 

Possibly other papers belonging to Sir 
William De Lancey were also kept by Col. 
Carmichael Smyth. From the * Dictionary 
of National Biography’ it would appear 
that Col. Smyth’s heir is Sir James Morse 
Carmichael, of 12, Sussex Place, London. 
T shall be glad to hear from C. W. R. if he: 
is successful in his search. 

B. R. Warp, Major R.E. 

Halifax, N.S. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS (10 S. ii. 328; iil. 
392).—Your correspondent from the West 
Indies is in error when he states that it was 
in 1869 that the idea first oceurred to the 
Government of the day to tax armorial 
bearings. Highmore’s‘ Excise Laws,’ second 
edition (1899), vol. ii. p. 139, states in a 
foot-note to the Act cited by Mr. Upat, viz., 
32 & 33 Vict., ch. 14, sec. 18 :— 

“ By this Act duties of Excise were first imposed 
on licences to be taken out in Great Britain for 
armorial bearings, carriages, male servants, horses 
and mules, and horse dealers. These duties were 
granted in lieu of assessed taxes which had_ pre- 
viously been ppm A duty on carriages was first 


c. 10, the duty on male servants in the year 1777 by 
the Act 17 Geo. IIL, ¢. 39, the duty on horses and 
horse dealers in 1784 by the Act 24 Geo. IIL, e. 31, 
s. 2, and the duty on armorial bearings in 1798 by 
the Act 38 Geo. III., ¢. 53. These duties were pay- 
able in Great Britain only. Similar duties were 
vranted in Ireland in 1818 by the Act 58 Geo. III., 
c. 54, but were repealed in 1823 by the Act 
4 Geo. IV., c. 9. 

“The duties were varied in character and extent 


from time to time until 1853, when, by the Act 


imposed in the year 1747 by the Act 20 Geo, IL.,. 
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16 & 17 Vict., ¢. 90, a revised scale of duties was 
imposed, which remained in force until the passing 
of the present Act. The duties payable on licences 
for horses and mules and horse dealers were re- 
pealed in 1874 by the Act 37 & 38 Vict., c. 16, 
sec. 11.” 

To the above I should like to add a few 
words. Prior to 1869 the duties were 


collected by the same officials as now 
collect the income tax, &e., duties in the 


greater part (though not all) of the kingdom, 
viz., local commissioners; assessors and 


eollectors appointed by them; and _ sur- 


veyors of taxes, appointed by the Treasury. 
In 1867 the assessed tax on dogs was trans- 
ferred from these local officials to the Excise 
braneh of the I.R. Department, a step fol- 
lowed in 1869 by a similar transfer of the 
duties for male servants, carriages, &c., as 
shown above. 

An official leaflet in my possession, pur- 
porting to give the duties charged under 
16 & 17 Vict., ch. 90, specifies the tax on 
armorial bearings as follows :— 

Armorial Bearings.—NSchedule K. 

For every person who shall be chargeable with 
the duty for any carriage at the rate of 3/. 10s. Od., 
2. 12s. 97. And where such person shall not be so 
chargeable, 13s. 2d. 

The duties now chargeable under 32 & 33 
Vict., ch. 14, see. 18, are :-— 

For Armorial Bearings. 

If such armorial bearings shall be painted, 
marked, or aftixed on or to any carriage, 2/. 2s. Od. 

If such armorial bearings shall not be so painted, 
marked, or aftixed, but shall be otherwise worn or 
used, 1/. Ls. Od. 

It will be observed that the tax is now 
charged according to the manner of use, not, 
as in old days, according to whether a car- 
riage at the highest rate is or is not kept. 

The leaflet quoted was found by me 
among some old papers in the office of a 
surveyor of taxes, but I cannot verify its 
correctness, as I have no copy of the Act 
16 & 17 Vict., c. 90 (now obsolete and re- 
pealed, I believe), nor access to ‘ Statutes 
at Large.’ Fuller information might be 
obtained from Dowell’s ‘ History of Taxa- 
tion,’ but unfortunately I do not possess 
a copy of this work, nor have I access to one. 

E. Ganpy. 

Inland Revenue, Aberayron. 

Nuns oF Minsk (10 8. vi. 250).—I find 
the following pamphlet in the library here : 

A Contrast; | being | an account of the alleged 
persecution | inflicted on | Dr. Kalley in Madeira ; 

in three letters (to the Z'ab/et). | by Charles 
Waterton, Esq. | Also, | An authentic report, | 


‘drawn up by command of the Pope, | of the horrible 
cruelties perpetrated on the | Basiliannunsat Minsk, 
| by the orders of the Emperor of Russia; | trans- 


lated for the Tab/et trom the original narrative | of 
the Abbess of Minsk, one of the sufferers. | With 
an | Introduction & Appendix | by the | Rev. P. 
Maclachlan, | of Falkirk. : 
Quis talia fando 
Temperet a lachrymis.— Virgil. 

Arouse the tyrant of Hyrcanian deserts, 

Strive with the half-starved lion for his prey ; 

Lesser the risk than rouse the slumbering fire 

Of wild fanaticism.—Sir W. Scott. 

Edinburgh | James Marshall, 18, South College 
Street | MbCCUXLVI. 

The part which actually concerns this 
query (7.e., pp. 13-46) is headed :— 

The narrative of Makrena Mieczyslawka, | 
Basilian Abbess of Minsk, | Or the History of a 
Seven Years’ Persecution, &c. 

D. R. W. 


Downside Abbey, near Bath. 


In Augustus Hare’s ‘ Notes of my Life,’ 
vol. ii. p. 72, is the following :-— 

“Cardinal Antonelli obtained an order for my 
sister and me to visit the Madre Makina, the sole 
survivor of the Polish nuns who were martyred for 
their faith in the terrible persecution at Minsk. 
The nuns were starved, flogged to death, buried 
alive, subjected to the most horrible cruelties. 
Three escaped and reached Vienna, where two of 
them disappeared and never were heard of again. 
After a series of unparalleled adventures and 
escapes, the abbess, the Madre Makrina, arrived in 
Rome. Pope Gregory XVI. received her kindly, 
but made ad tell her whole story once for all in 
the presence of sixty witnesses, who all wrote it 
down at once to ensure accuracy, and then he shut 
her up for fear she should be turned into a saint 
and object of pilgrimage. It was not generally 
known what had become of the Madre Makrina— 
it was a mystery in Rome—but we were able to 
trace her to the tiny convent of the Monacche 
Polacche, which has since been destroyed by the 
Sardinian Government, but which then stood near 
the Arch of Gallienus, nearly opposite the church 
of S. Eusebio.” 

Hare and his sister had an interview with 
the nun, but she kept to the promise made 
at the feet of Pope Gregory, and refused to 
tell the story of Minsk; she showed them, 
however, the marks on her legs, where, 
above the ankles, the bones could be seen, 
the flesh having been eaten away by the 
chains she wore at Minsk. Hare further 
says 

““When the Emperor Nicholas came to Rome, he 
went to pay his respects to the Pope, who received 
him very coldly. ‘You are a great king,’ said 
Pius IX. *‘ Youare one of the mightiest monarchs in 
the world, and I am a feeble old man, the servant of 
servants; but I cite you to meet me again, to meet 
me before the throne of the judge of the world, and 
to answer there, for your treatment of the nuns at 


Minsk.” 


Cooper’s ‘ History of the Rod’ contains 
an account of the flogging of the nuns of 
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Minsk. I do not regard this book, however, | 1897), of the Cairnfield family, Banffshire ; 


as a very reliable authority. M. A. 


L remember reading an account of this 
case in Household Words. 1 forget the exact 
date, but it would be about 1860. D. M. 


Sir Bury Gorvown (108. vi. 228).— 
I am afraid Cort. STEELE will find much 
difficulty in tracing any relics of this officer, 
because, although his family is still repre- 
sented in a roundabout way in the female 
line (the present Laird of Park is Mr. 
Gordon-Duff, of Drummuir, Banffshire), 
Sir John’s immediate connexion with the 
estates has been so completely severed 
(through the attainder of his grandfather 
that the baronetcy had been wrongfully 
assumed by a distant kinsman, “ Sir John 
Gordon,” and was not taken up by Sir 
John until ‘Sir Ernest’s ” death in 1804. 
It may, indeed, be questioned whether Sir 
John ever saw Scotland at all. Heirs to 
his estate were advertised for (with what 
result I cannot say) in The Times of 5 June, 
1856. He was born in India, where his 
father, Sir John James, was killed in 1780, 
and he spent his life soldiering in England 
and India. CoL. STEELE will find the best 
printed account of Sir John and his imme- 
diate ancestors in G. E. C.’s_‘ Complete 
Baronetage’; while Mr. J. M. Bulloch has 
prepared an elaborate monograph on _ the 
Park family for ‘The House of Gordon,’ 
issued by the New Spalding Club, Aberdeen. 
Having compiled for the New Spalding Club 
a biographical dictionary of every officer in 
our army who ever bore the name of Gordon, 
T am able to supply the minute details of Sir 
John’s military career :-— 

“Ensign Coldstream Guards April, 1795; Lt. 
and Capt. — 20, 1799 - 1806; Cornet, 22nd Lt. 
Dragoons, Feb., 1812 [not 1811]; Lt. Nov. 5, 1812; 
A.D.C. of Commander-in-Chief, Madras, 1814; 
Capt. June 13, 1820; Major, July 18, 1834. He 
entered the Nizam of Hyderabad’s service in 1822.” 
Little is known of Sir John’s career except 
what appears in G. E. C.’s ‘ Complete 
Baronetage,’ Buckland’s ‘ Dict. of Indian 
Biography,’ and Capt. R. Burton’s ‘ History 
of the Hyderabad Contingent.’ He married 
in 1798 Pyme, dau. of Hon. Maurice Crosbie, 
whom he divorced in 1806, and this fact 
is probably not unconnected with his leaving 
the Coldstream Guards in the latter year, 
and joining the 22nd Light Dragoons in 1812. 

It is a remarkable fact that the only other 
Indian regiment raised by a Gordon, the 
Ludhiana Sikhs, owes its origin in 1846 to 
a distant kinsman of Sir John’s, namely, 
Brigadier-General , Patrick, Gordon (1810- 


| 


| Highlanders, who already have an “ allied 


| 


while another kinsman, Sir John’s ancestor, 
Sir George Gordon of Edinglassie, raised a 
troop for Lord Leven’s Horse in 1689. It 
would be, I venture to think, appropriate 
if these Indian regiments were associated, 
in a sentimental way at least, with the most 
famous of all the many regiments raised by 
the ** family of Gordon,” namely, the Gordon 


battalion ’’ in the shape of the 48th High- 
landers of Toronto, and who figure as a 
supporter to the arms of that great Indian 
soldier Lord Roberts. 
CONSTANCE OLIVER SKELTON. 
Sudbury Croft, Harrow. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Manor and Manorial Records. By Nathaniel 

J. Hone. (Methuen & Co.) 

Tuts volume is welcome for many reasons, and 
will, we trust, be widely and, what is of more 
importance, carefully read by lords of manors 
their stewards, and thus mitigate the 
carelessness with which venerable documents are 
often treated. 

It is evident that the author has studied the 
history of manors with great care, not only in one 
neighbourhood, but also in districts wide apart. 
This is as it should be, for manors were not all alike ; 
they grew up under varying conditions, and con- 
sequently their customs differed far more than the 
old writers on manorial law had any notion of. In 
fact, we do not exaggerate when we say that we 
have never met with two examples that were 
identical. 

Mr. Hone’s book will not only be found of service 
by the topographer and the antiquary, but future 
historians also will be compelled to make use of it. 
Mr. Hone fully realizes that *serf,” as used by 
writers on historical subjects, is of such wide inter- 
wretation and diversity of meaning that, unless 
Coded in by limitations on the right hand and the 
left, it possesses hardly any distinct signification. 
This misuse of what is at best a loose term has led 
to the common belief that the great body of rural 
Englishmen differed but little in Norman and early 
Plantagenet times from the personal slaves of other 
lands. It is true that the greater part of the 
peasantry were not freeholders in the absolute sense 
to which, since the seventeenth century, we have 
become accustomed. They, however, held their 
land on a fixed tenure, which could not, except in 
extreme cases, be set on one side. The fact that 
they held of the lord of the manor by villain tenure 
could no more reduce them personally to what, in 
these modern times, is regarded as the status of a 
villain, than does the holding of a house or an 
estate by copyhold tenure render a man unfree at 
the present time. There were formerly, and we 


believe there still are, what may be regarded as: 
sub-manors held of an overlord by a tenure which 
it is not very easy to distinguish from a tenant in 
villainage. 
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The villain tenant had rights of pasture and of 
cutting grass for hay for his cattle, and also pos- 
sessed scattered ploughlands in the tield, as well as 
his house and garden in the village. For these 
things he little money rent, and_ some- 
times none at all, but did services for his lord in 
lieu thereof. The demesne, or land that the lord 
retained in his own hands, was usually cultivated 
in whole or in part by these tenants: they cut the 
corn, mowed the grass, and got in the harvest, for 
which they commonly received wages. As well as 
these services, they sometimes were required to 
mard prisoners, make gates, gather nuts, and carry 
letters for the lord. This last must have been a 
most uncertain obligation. The letter might only 
be dispatched to the next village or market town, 
or its destination might be far away in another 
part of the kingdom. There was also rent paid in 
some places in hens, eggs, honey, wax, and garlic, 
but these, we imagine, can never have been onerous 
burdens. We can well believe, however, that in 
some instances, where the lord was grasping and 
tyrannical, or where he was non-resident and left 
the management of the manor to his steward with- 
out any supervision, great oppression might exist. 
There was, however, in almost every case a remedy. 
An appeal could be made to the manor court, where 
the jury would consist of the appeliant’s equals, the 
tenants of the same manor, who formed an inde- 
pendent body, much like the parish council of more 
recent days, but in some ways having far greater 
vowers. That these bodies were composed of men 

y no means unduly subservient to their superior 
is demonstrated by a fact to which Mr. Hone is 
caveful to draw attention. The lord himself some- 
times was fined by his own court for violating the 
immemorial customs of his manor. 

One of those things the very tradition of which 
rendered the manorial system especially hateful to 
historians of the older sort was what was called the 
merchet ; it was a fee paid to the lord on the 
marriage of the daughter of a villain. This Mr. 
Hone has explained by showing that it did not 
originate in the evil custom that has sometimes 
been too confidently assumed to have once existed, 
but involved no more degradation than the fee now 
paid for a marriage licence. 

It is impossible for us to trace step by step the 
light thrown on the lives of our forefathers by this 
learned and laborious work. Many parts of it 
surpass in value anything that has appeared in 
England before. It will, we confidently predict, 
when it becomes known, take its place on the same 
shelf with Maine, Stubbs, Seebohm and egg 

One fact especially must not be overlooked. The 
work is not merely wisely thought out, but in its 
second part contains full translations of specimen 
rolls from widely severed parts of our country. 

As we have already implied, many of the old 
court rolls are in great danger of loss or destruction 
from being in the hands of persons who do not 
understand their historical value. We ourselves 
possess one which, had we not recovered it, would 
almost certainly, in the words of dear old Robert 
Burton, have shared the fate of many others, and 
served “to put under pies, lap spice in, and keep 
rost-meat from burning.” As these losses are con- 
tinuous, and not likely to be put an end to by 
Parliament, we are glad to find that a society of 
manorial stewards —‘*Seneschal” is, we believe, 
their correct title—has been founded to encourage 
the preservation and study of manorial records. 


We trust that it may be influentially supported,. 
for it should never be forgotten that these docu- 
ments extend, in some instances, to the reign of 
Henry III., while the oldest parish registers go 
back no further than to that of Henry VIII. Insome 
cases these rolls contain much more genealogical 
information than the church registers. 


The Leiden Latin- Anglo-Saxon Glossary. 
ny J. Hessels, M.A. 
Press.) 

Tue excellent work which Mr. Hessels performed 

twenty-five years ago in editing the Lex Salica 

established his reputation as a glossarist of no 
common erudition and acumen, and the present 
volume will enhance it. This is a vocabulary of 

Latin words, chietly taken from ecclesiastical 

writers, with glosses in Anglo-Saxon. It was 

written towards the end of the eighth century, it is 
supposed at the monastery of St. Gallen, and was 
once in the possession of the famous scholar Isaac 

Vossius, who probably presented it to the librar 

of Leiden University, where it is now preserved. 

Curiously enough, a German scholar, Dr. Glogger, 

was working at the MS. at the same time, unknown 

to Mr. Hessels, and completed his edition of it in 


Edited 
(Cambridge University 


A typical extract from the crabbed text with 
which the edition had to deal is ‘‘Mustacra, 
grone,” where the first word is a corrupt variant 
of Low Latin mustacia, moustache, and grone,. 
its Anglo-Saxon synonym, is for gran, found in 
other MSS. We may add that the old French 
grenon, gernon, is the same word, whence the name- 
Algernon, ‘‘moustached,” is said to come. On this 
ditticult material Mr. Hessels has brought to bear 
all the resources of an exhaustive and patient 
a = ape and has shrunk from no labour which 
would add to the completeness of his investiga- 
tions. As an indication of the conscientious. 
thoroughness with which he has discharged his 
task, it may be mentioned that, with a view to: 
discovering the sources of the words glossed in one 
chapter, because they had a poetical look, he read 
up Dracontius, Prudentius, and other Latin poets, . 
in the hope of obtaining some light upon them, but 
to no purpose. In his annotations many rare and 
out-of-the-way words, both in Latin and Anglo- 
Saxon, are disinterred, and for the latter Prof. 
Skeat has contributed valuable help. If some of’ 
these strange-looking vocables have been hard 
enough to resist all the nut-crackers of philology, 
we cannot be surprised. In one instance which has 
baftled Mr. Hessels’s efforts, we think we can help 
him toa solution. *‘Odonis uitam, mihes nostlun,” 
is the enigmatical entry. Here witam, as suggested, 
is for wittam, a band, with which A.-S. nostle, a 
band or fillet, agrees ; mzhes remains doubtful ; and 
Odonis is tentatively equated with wdo, a sort of 
felt or fur. But asin other glosses odon is differently 
interpreted “‘lineum est in pede,” it is evident 
that some linen bandage for the feet is intended. 
We suggest that it very likely represents the 606ma 
of the New Testament, where it is wu for the 
linen bands which bound the feet of the dead 
Christ (John xx. 6). A large number of Greek 
words in corrupt forms occur elsewhere in the 
glossary. Another word that has proved trouble- 
some is sifatum, which is defined as meaning 
malleum duratum, a hardened hammer! This is 


evidently a mistake of ear on the part of the scribe 
when taking the words down from oral delivery, as. 
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two other MSS. give the definition more intelligibly 
as male odoratum, ill-smelling. Thus the word is 
literally “* moulded,” musty, fusty, being formed 
from situs, mould. It should be noted that crestrum, 
cited under the word fahanius, the breeze insect, is 
a miswriting of «strum. Glogger’s suggestion that 
should be substituted for hihere, s.r. Telo- 
vagere, is unnece 


sary, as the latter is a well- 
snown spelling of ¢érer+, found in the late Latin of 
the catacombs. We may add that the troy of /@ac- 
troy (s.r. *Colimbis’) still survives in the Southern 
English fy, with the same meaning of a vegetable- 
basket made of bent wood. It will be seen that 
Mr. Hessels’s book is.a valuable contribution to 
lexicography. 


Kinglakes Eothen. With an Introduction and 
Notes by D. G. Hogarth. (Frowde.) 
attractive edition of *Kothen’ should do 
much to renew the popularity of Kinglake’s 
masterly volume of Eastern travel—a book which, 
after its incomprehensible rejection by many pub- 
lishers, was issued by Ollivier in IS44, partly at _its 
author's own expense and risk, with a success that 


was in its way almost revolutionary. Those who 
recall the stir it made may now regard themselves 
as veterans. Leslie Stephen likens the work to the 
*Sentimental Journey, a comparison which might 
also serve as a contrast. The edition in which it 
now appears is the same in which were issued | 
Trelawny’s ‘Recollections of the Last Days of 
Shelley and Byron’ and Wordsworth’s ‘ Literary 
Criticism.” The volume contains two or three 
characteristic illustrations and is appetizing in all 
respects. It may, as we can bear witness, be re- 
read with enjoyment kindred to that begotten by 
its first perusal. 


Poems, 1899-1905. By W. B. Yeats. (A. H. Bullen.) 

THESE works of Mr. Yeats, now published in what 

is a revised and, it may be supposed, a final form, 

are chiefly dramatic, and constitute the most re- | 
markable product of the movement for establishing | 
an Irish theatre. Of the three plays, ‘The Shadowy | 
Waters,’ ‘On Baile’s and King’s | 
Threshold,’ all have been acted in Dublin and one 
or more in London. ‘On Baile’s Strand’ is one of 
a cycle of plays dealing with Cuchulain, his friends 
and enemies, and shows the hero’s reluctant accept- 
ance of the challenge of the young man who, un- 
known to him, is his own son by Aoife, and receives 
his death at his father’s hands, and of Cuchulain’s 
consequent madness and death. ‘The King’s 
Threshold’ has undergone considerable alteration 
since we last saw it, introducing new characters 
and making other changes. Its origin is found in a 
Middle Irish story concerning the Court of King 
Guaire and the poets, whose mystery is_treatec 

with signal honour. Very mystic meanwhile is the 
symbolism of ‘ The Shadowy Waters,’ which shows 
the longing of a lover for impossible things. The 
whole is wild, imaginative, and inspired, and the 
volume will “ fit audience tind, though few.” 


Poems of Whittier. Selected and with an Intro- 
duction by A. C. Benson. (T. C. & E. C. — 
Spenser. Selected and with an Introduction by 

W. B. Yeats. (Same publishers.) 
THESE are the opening volumes of a series of selec- 
tions edited by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Jack, to be called ‘* The Golden 
Poets.” Each volume is issued in an attractive 


guise, with a portrait and vignette title, and with 
more or less quaint and fantastic coloured illustra- 
tions by well-known artists. Those to Spenser are 
by Miss Jessie M. King, and are of an ethereal 
character ; those to Whittier by Mr. Charles Pears, 
ot which the illustration to ‘Maud Muller’ is a 
favourable specimen, are of a more domestically 
pastoral description, though some of them, like that 
to ‘The Dead Ship of Harpswell,’ are fantastic. 

To * The Favourite Classics ” of Mr. Heinemann 
is added, with an introduction by Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter, FitzGerald’s rendering of the Rubdiydt 
ot Omar Khayyim. This, the original edition in 
75 stanzas, is published at the phenomenally low 
price of sixpence in a neat cloth cover, and has, by 
way of frontispiece, a portrait of FitzGerald. The 
introduction adds greatly to the value of the book. 


Dr. Winiiam Sykes. — On 21 September died, 
at Redclytfe Lodge, Paignton, William Sykes, 
M.D., F.S.A., aged tifty-tour. He was a son of 
Mr. William Sykes, solicitor, of Hudderstield, and, 
atter obtaining the usual medical qualitications, 
graduated M.D. at Durham in 1895. He practised 
tirst at Mexborough, in Yorkshire, and afterwards 
at Gosport. He was of considerable assistance to 
Dr. Murray in giving definitions and quotations of 


medical terms for the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and was a frequent 


contributor to our own columns (see, ¢y., the 
General Index to the Ninth Series). 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

in immediately after the exact 
ll the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 

F. ScHLorssrr (“ King of the Barbarines*’).—The 
twelve verses of this game will be found, with a 
description and the music, in Mrs. Gomme’s ‘ Old 
English Singing Games.’ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no excepticn. 
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